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stave off intervention and that, with the dangei
once removed, the colony would be allowed to
continue in its own course. In a measure they
were justified in their belief. The King recalled
the commissioners, and, though he wrote a
letter declaring that Massachusetts had shown
a great want of duty and respect for the royal
authority, he went no further than to command
the colony to send agents to England to answer
there the questions that had not been settled
during the stay of the commissioners at Boston.
But the colony did not take this command seri-
ously and sent no agents. Nicolls, always temper-
ate in speech, wrote in 1666: "The grandees of
Boston are too proud to be dealt with, saying
that His Majesty is well satisfied with their
loyalty."

The "grandees" were playing a shrewd but none
too wise a game. Affairs in England were not
favorable to the pursuit of a rigorous policy at
this time. The Dutch war, the fire and epidemic
in London, and the consequent suspension of all
outside activities, had thrown governmental busi-
ness into disorder and confusion. Clarendon,
whose influence was waning, was soon to lose his
post as Chancellor. The negotiations which ended